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Falconer High School 


New School at Falconer Is Attractive Building 





The new junior and senior high school in structure. In addition to the classrooms for 
Falconer is an example of modern school academic courses the building includes a 
— , > eee : yacious < -autif auditori a large 
building offering the best of facilities for the SI ae and be autiful auditorium, , large 

, : y ; gymnasium, rooms for home economics and 
children of the community. It is located on . ; ‘ 

. industrial arts courses, an art and music room, 


a beautiful site of eight and a quarter acres drawing room, a health room, a library, labra- 


providing a proper setting for the handsom« tories, offices and a teachers’ room 
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The Children’s Charter 


President Hoover's White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
Recognizing the Rights of the Child as the First Rights of Citizenship Pledges 
Itself to These Aims for the Children of America 
I For every child spiritual and moral training to help him to stand firm 
under the pressure of life 
II For every child understanding and the guarding of his personality as his 
most precious right 

III For every child a home and that love and security which a home provides ; 
and for that child who must receive foster care, the nearest substitute for his 
own home 

IV For every child full preparation for his birth, his mother receiving pre- 
natal, natal and postnatal care; and the establishment of such protective measures 
as will make child-bearing safer 

\ For every child health protection from birth through adolescence, including : 
periodical health examinations and, where needed, care of specialists and hospital 
treatment; regular dental examination and care of the teeth; protective and 
preventive measures against communicable diseases; the insuring of pure food, 
pure milk and pure water 

VI For every child from birth through adolescence, promotion of health, 
including health instruction and a health program, wholesome physical and mental 
recreation with teachers and leaders adequately trained 

VII For every child a dwelling place safe, sanitary and wholesome, with 
reasonable provisions for privacy, free from conditions which tend to thwart his 
development ; and a home environment harmonious and enriching 

VIII For every child a school which is safe from hazards, sanitary, properly 
equipped, lighted and ventilated. For younger children nursery schools and 
kindergartens to supplement home care 

IX For every child a community which recognizes and plans for his needs, 
protects him against physical dangers, moral hazards and disease; provides him 
with safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; and makes provision 
for his cultural and social needs 

X For every child an education which, through the discovery and develop- 
ment of his individual abilities, prepares him for life; and through training and 
vocational guidance prepares him for a living which will yield him the maximum 
of satisfaction 

XI For every child such teaching and training as will prepare him for 
successful parenthood, homemaking and the rights of citizenship; and, for parents, 
supplementary training to fit them to deal wisely with the problems of parenthood 

XII For every child education for safety and protection against accidents to 
which modern conditions subject him—those to which he is directly exposed 
and those which, through loss or maiming of his parents, affect him indirectly 

XIII For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled or otherwise physically 
handicapped, and for the child who is mentally handicapped, such measures as 
will early discover and diagnose his handicap, provide care and treatment, and 
so train him that he may become an asset to society rather than a liability. 

Expenses of these services should be borne publicly where they can not be 

privately met 
XIV _ For every child who is in conflict with society the right to be dealt with 

intelligently as society’s charge, not society’s outcast; with the home, the school, 
the church, the court and the institution when needed, shaped to return him 
whenever possible to the normal stream of life 
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XV For every child the right to grow up in a family with an adequate 


standard of living and the security of a stable income as the surest safeguard 
against social handicaps 
XVI For every child protection against labor that stunts y»rowth, either 


physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives children of right of 


comradeship, of play and of joy 

XVII For every rural child as satisfactory schooling and health services as 
for the city child, aii am extension to rural families of social, recreational and 
cultural facilities 

XVIII To supplement the home and the school in the training of youth, 
and to return to them those interests of which modern life tends to cheat children, 
every stimulation and encouragement should be given to the extension and develop- 
ment of the voluntary youth organizations 

XIX To make everywhere available these minimum protections of the health 
and welfare of children, there should be a district, county or community organiza- 
tion for health, education and welfare, with full-time officials, coordinating with 
a statewide program which will be responsive to a nationwide service of general 
information, statistics and scientific research. This should include: 

(a) Trained, full-time public health officials, with public health nurses, 
sanitary inspection and laboratory workers 

(6) Available hospital beds 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for the relief, aid and guidance of 
children in special need due to poverty, misfortune or behavior difficulties, and 
for the protection of children from abuse, neglect, exploitation or moral hazard 

For every child these rights regardless of race, or color, or situation, wherever 
he may live under the protection of the American flag 
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Stage of Falconer High School 
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Interesting Statistics Compiled by Department 


The cost of maintaining the public schools 
of the State during the school year 1928-29 was 
$244,684,859.62, exclusive of the expenses of 
debt service and capital outlay, according to 
figures compiled by the Statistics Bureau of 
the Department. Including the expenses of 
debt service and capital outlay the total 
expenses were $376,071,512.37. This is a total 
increase of $51,665,617.25, or 15.9 per cent, 
over the previous year. 

The expenditures for teachers’ salaries is by 
far the largest item in the cost of maintaining 
the schools, it being 72 per cent of the current 
expenses. The increase in teachers’ salaries is 
66 per cent of the total increase in total ex- 
penses. Included in the total are the expenses 
of instruction in training schools and classes, 
part-time and continuation schools, evening 
vocational schools, Americanization classes and 
other evening schools as well as the regular 
day classes. 

The average annual salary of teachers 
throughout the State was $2213.83; the average 
salary in supervisory districts, $1312.38; in 
villages under superintendents, $1907.12; in 
cities, $2748.14. This is an increase of $42.11 
in supervisory districts ; $62.69 in villages under 
superintendents; $160.87 in cities and $119.94 
in the State. 

The cost per pupil based upon average 
attendance and current expenses was $131.61 
for the State; $137.37 for cities; $131.63 for 
villages under superintendents and $109.42 for 
other districts. This is an increase of $9.30 
per pupil in the State; $10.08 in cities; $11.46 
in villages and $6 in other districts. The 
median cost per pupil was $113 in cities and 
$120 in villages under superintendents. 

The number of school districts was 9418, a 
decrease of 148 due to consolidation and cen- 
tralization of districts. During the year 15 
consolidations, including 54 districts, and 17 
central rural schools, including 163 districts, 
were formed. 

Many districts maintain schools for a small 
number of pupils, the report shows. There are 
2795 districts employing one teacher and three 
districts employing two teachers which had an 


average daily attendance of ten or fewer. 
The number of teachers employed for the 
legal term was 73,218, or 2369 more than the 


previous year. The registration of pupils was 
2,096,337, an increase of 37,621. The average 
daily attendance was 1,801,530, an increase of 
33,166. The growth in the number of pupils 
registered and average daily attendance for the 
past ten years is given in the following table: 





Number Number 

of of pupils 

Year teachers registered 
1920 54 165 1 719 559 1 361 600 
see 55 732 1 745 753 1 443 657 
i Sree 57 935 1 820 506 1 518 781 
ear 60 231 1 874 302 1 573 832 
, ae 62 401 1 909 177 1 610 076 
. aa 64 321 1 951 160 1 651 126 
. Ys 66 434 1 961 375 1 684 595 
a 68 716 2 020 426 1 726 772 
or 70 849 2 058 716 1 768 364 
eee 73 218 2 096 337 1 801 530 


A comparative statement of the registration, 
average attendance and per cent of attendance 
to enrolment in cities, villages under superin- 
tendents, rural schools and in the State during 
the past year follows: 


Per cent 

of attend- 

Average ance to 

Registration attendance enrolment 
CGS ssacuenn . 1 564 241 1 343 638 85.9 

Villages under 

superintendents. 135 153 114 398 84.6 
hee 396 943 343 494 86.5 
RED escaducecs 2 096 337 1 801 530 85.9 


Of the total registration, 1,712,109 were in 
the grades and 384,228 in the high school. 
There were 142,435 pupils who completed the 
eighth grade during the year, and 41,198 were 
graduated from high schools, also 1839 were 
graduated from evening high schools providing 
full academic courses. Those entering higher 
institutions during the year were as follows: 


Fromday From evening 
’ 


schools high schools 
CN, ccciee be ceaeacnane 15 614 906 
Normal schools and colleges. 2 162 49 
Professional and __ technical 
CE ertenscnsnencadens 7 416 445 
——_ 


A 12-foot statue of Desiderius Erasmus, 
which is a replica of the original which has 
stood since 1677 in Rotterdam, Holland, will 
be placed within the arch of the Brooklyn 
high school which takes its name from the 
Dutch scholar. The statue is the gift of 
Richard Young and will be set up in front of 
the 178-year-old Erasmus Hall Academy. 





<P 
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State College Students Occupy New Buildings in Buffalo 


Students at the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo on January 12th resumed their studies 
aiter the holiday recess in the new buildings 
fronting Elmwood avenue and the entrance to 
Delaware Park. 

Festivities of the day opened with a parade 
of students from the old site to the new campus. 
This was followed by an assembly program. 
At the close of the program a group of student 
guides representing all classes and sections of 
the college conducted their fellow students and 
visitors through the classrooms, laboratories 
and shops of the new buildings. In the after- 
noon a schedule of short class periods was 
carried on, and the day closed with a house- 
warming and dance in the new gymnasium. 

Since the buildings were erected by the city 
of Buffalo in accordance with an agreement 
with the State, the keys were presented by 
George F. Fisk, city commissioner of public 
works. The new buildings were accepted on 
behalf of the State by Edward H. Butler, 
president of the board of visitors of the college. 
Greetings were extended by representatives of 
other educational institutions and of the city 
schools. 

The new educational plant is composed of 
four buildings to be devoted to instructional 
purposes and is erected in the form of a quad- 
rangle. In addition to the main college building 
to be used for administrative offices and class- 
rooms, there is a school of practice, a gym- 
nasium and a vocational building. Formal 
dedication of the new buildings will take place 
early in October. 

Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
sent the following message of congratulation: 

I am very much pleased to learn that you 
are entering your splendid new home. You, 
the faculty and the student body of the college, 
have my sincere congratulations and good 
wishes. 

It seems very appropriate that you should 
move into your new surroundings at this time. 
At the beginning of any new year, disappoint- 
ments and even achievements of the past assume 
less significance in the anticipation of the 
prospects of the future. Surely this will be 
true of the Buffalo State Teachers College this 
year. I wish that you would convey to the 
faculty and to the student body my delight at 
their deserved good fortune and my good 
wishes for their future. 


The message from Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt reads as follows: 

The future of the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo, equipped now to meet the expanding 
educational requirements of the Buffalo area, 
is indeed bright. The possibilities before the 
institution can not be gauged with the measur- 
ing rod of the past. Prophetic vision would 
be requisite even to venture approximate con- 
jecture of its attainments in the years to come. 

slorious as its past has been, its future 
promises to outshine the splendor of years 
gone by. 

Having filled for years a great public need 
in training teachers under whose tutelage the 
youth of western New York has been guided 
in his school years, the State Teachers College, 
invested with broader academic powers and 
enlarged in material equipment, is destined to 
achieve an infinitely greater degree of success 
as the years roll on. 

With the state education authorities, the 
administrators and faculty, and student per- 
sonnel of the State Teachers College of Buffalo, 
I rejoice on this occasion of the moving to a 
new campus. 

My warmest greetings are extended to you 
as educators and students, and simultaneously 
1 congratulate the people of the Buffalo area in 
their good fortune in being able to avail them- 
selves of the advantage of such a really great 
school. 


—_—__Q——— 


Ithaca Teachers Form 
Local Health Council 


The promotion of health for every boy and 
girl in Ithaca is one of the purposes of the 
Health Council of the Ithaca Public Schools 
which was organized on December 4th. 
Monthly meetings will be held to discuss prob- 
lems of health among school children and to 
make plans for preventive and remedial work. 
The council’s personnel represents each of the 
several districts and health departments of the 
Bredbenner, 
director of physical education for the schools, 


school organization. Edgar E. 


was elected president and Mildred Colby, 
teacher in the Open-Air School, was elected 
secretary. 


Three propositions calling for the expenditure 
of $62,500 for additional land for the Mamaro- 
neck Junior High School were carried almost 
unanimously at a special meeting on Decem- 
ber 27th. 








Merton P. Corwin, principal of the James- 
town High School, was elected president of 
the Associated Academic Principals at the 46th 
annual holiday conference, held December 29th- 
3lst in Syracuse. Other officers elected are: 
vice president, Elwood W. Shafer, principal, 
Riverhead High School; secretary, David G. 
Allen, principal, Phoenix High School; treas- 
urer, Walter L. Newton, principal, Rome Free 
Academy. Members of the executive commit- 
tee are: Roy L. Butterfield, principal, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester; Hugh C. Williams, principal, 
Canton High School; Lyndon L. Strough, 
principal, Niagara Falls High School. 














Merton P. Corwin 


Resolutions adopted by the association in- 
cluded the following: 

Instructing the legislative committee to con- 
tinue its efforts to secure an amendment to the 
Education Law permitting the creation of super- 
intendency districts in districts maintaining a 
high school and having a population of 3000 
or more or employing 25 or more teachers 
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Merton P. Corwin Heads Academic Principals 


Recommending that the August Regents ex- 
amination question papers be prepared by com- 
mittees in the same manner as the January and 
June examination papers 

Recommending that the same state aid be 
given for pupil attendance in registered even- 
ing and summer high schools as is given for 
attendance at regular day high schools 

Recommending that the legislative committee 
continue its efforts to secure an amendment to 
the Education Law giving boards of education 
the power to contract with teachers and super- 
visory officers for a period of one, two or three 
years at the option of the board 

Approving the policy of setting up adequate 
standards for the training of secondary school 
principals in both junior and senior high schools, 
and approving the tentative report submitted by 
the joint committee of principals and superin- 
tendents covering the minimum standards as to 
training and experience as a desirable policy 
toward which to aim 

Pledging its support to any proposed legisla- 
tion providing for state nonresident tuition for 
seventh and eighth grade pupils in the schools 
of all city, village and union free school districts 

Instructing the legislative committee to have 
introduced in the Legislature a bill providing 
that the equalization quota law be so amended 
as to permit that the daily average attendance 
of kindergarten pupils be counted in computing 
the quota received from the State 

Recommending that boards of education be 
authorized to fix the age between four and six 
years for entrance to kindergarten 

Favoring the establishing of county libraries 
by an amendment to the library law which will 
provide for state aid to such libraries and for 
a more equal distribution of the tax burden in 
the county 

Congratulating the retiring president, H. 
Benton Arthur, and his committees for their 
efficient work during the year 

Thanking Commissioner of Education Frank 
P. Graves, Assistant Commissioner George M. 
Wiley, Dr Avery W. Skinner and others of the 
Department who contributed toward the success 
of the meeting 

Expressing appreciation of the work of 
Treasurer Walter S. Fraser and Secretary 
Lyndon H. Strough 
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Dr C. N. Cobb Honored 
by Principals’ Association 


Dr Charles N. Cobb, who retired in 1927 from 
the Examinations and Inspections Division of 
the Department, was honored at the annual 
banquet held in connection with the meeting of 
the Associated Academic Principals on Decem- 
Merton P. Corwin, 
president-elect of the association, presented to 


ber 29th in Syracuse. 


him on behalf of the members a life member- 
ship in the association in appreciation of his 46 
years of loyal membership in the organization. 





Dr Charles N. Cobb 


Highland Falls School 
Dedicated on January 3d 


The Highland Falls Grade and High School 
was dedicated on January 3d. The principal 
speaker was Randall N. Saunders of the 
Attendance Division of the Department. 
Musical selections were played by the United 
States Military Orchestra. The school was 
constructed at a cost of $275,000 and is an 
example of modern school building and archi- 
tecture. 


Section Officers Elected 
s ae ae” "—e 
at Principals’ Meeting 
Officers of the various sections of the As- 
sociated Academic Principals were elected at 
the recent meeting in Syracuse as follows: 
Section 1, village high schools in which the 
principals teach several classes: chairman, 
Richter, Bedford Hills; 
Clayton E. Rose, Hamilton 


Section 2, village high schools in which the 


George C. secretary, 


principals spend the major part of the school 
day in supervision and administration: chair- 
man, H. M. Eaton, Westfield; secretary, 
Charles Jacobs, LaFargeville 

Section 3, large village and city high schools: 
chairman, Ralph Mosher, Tonawand 
tary, Hugh H. Stewart, Mount Vernon 


Section 4, junior high sch 





chairman, 
George E. Kapp, White Plains; secretary, 
G. E. Bentley, Jamestown 

Section 5, summer high schools: chairman, 
Ernest Conway, Syracuse; secretary, Harold 


Loomis, Ossining 


Science Teachers Ask Revision 
of Diploma Requirements 


Lucy E. Latham of Sherrill was elected 


president of the New York State Science 
Teachers Association at its annual meeting 
which was held on December 29th and 30th in 
Syracuse. Other officers elected are: vice 
president, Irving H. Buckminster, Lockport 
High School; secretary-treasurer, Clarence B 
Evaul, John Marshall High School, Roches- 
ter; members of the council, Kenneth M. 
Humphry, Vocational High School, Syracuse; 
Andrew J. Burdick, Utica Free Academy; 
Agnes Bensley, Binghamton High School. 
Miss Latham was secretary of the association 
last year. 

Among other actions taken was the adoption 
of a resolution asking that the requirements 
for the college entrance diploma and for state 
scholarships be so revised as to place a pupil 
specializing in the sciences on a par with a 
pupil specializing in the languages. This is the 
second year that such a request has been made. 

The association also voted to continue its 
teachers’ placement committee. Science teach- 
ers desiring positions in New York State and 
school officials desiring teachers are asked to 
communicate with B. J. Abbey, Niagara Falls 
High School. 
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THE 


The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Education Department 


Cuar_es F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918. 


JANUARY 15, 1931 


Requirements Changed for 
Diploma in Commercial Subjects 


New requirements for the high school diploma 


in commercial subjects to become effective 


June 1, 1931, have been issued by the Depart- 
ment. They follow: 
Group I 
The passing of Regents examina- 
tions in: : 
English three years and _ business : 
DE. -sccsceceetedsanvertces eeeee 3 units 
American history and either History 
A or 
or 
American history and _ civics? and : 
i 2 units 


economics 
Mathematics 
and __ either 


arithmetic 


(commercial 
algebra, 


elementary 
mathematics, 








junior high school he : 
or elementary business training*).. 2 units : 
————_ 7 units 
Group II 
The passing of Regents examina- 
tions in: 
Commercial law ....ccccccecesseces ¥% unit 
WE gdicee ena5400000400<o6-s Y% unit 
and one of the following 
Bookkeeping 2 years; shorthand 2 : 
WEES cocccsoeuvevessaccscnensse 2 units : 
- 3 units 
Group III 
Certification by the principal to the successful 
completion of the remainder of the 15 units 
(including one unit of general science or 
biology and the statutory requirements) of 
an approved four-year course of study in 
a registered four-year high school or a 
middle three-year school.............++++- 5 units 
15 units 


1No Regents examination will be given in civics 
and elementary business training. The Department 
will accept the certification of the principal in civics 
and elementary business training. If civics is not 


offered for credit in group I it must be included as 
one of the electives in group III. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 





STATE OF NEW YORK 


Special Equipment Listed 
for Commercial Classes 
Elementary business training. A small filing 
box and a set of alphabetic guide cards, size 
3 x 5, for each member of the largest class 
These boxes may be trans- 
to another as 
completed. 
Dummy 
Telegraph 


in this subject. 


ferred from one class soon as 
the instruction in one 


Railroad and steamship time-tables. 


class is 
telephe mes. Telephx ye directories. 
blanks. 


Commercial arithmetic. No special equip- 


ment. 

Economic geography. Complete set of maps 
showing density of population, climatic condi- 
lines 
and 


tions, production areas, transportation 
etc. Globe. Supplementary 


references. 


textbooks 


Typewriters. Typewriter desks 
Filing cabinet, letter size. 


rhythm records. 


Typewriting. 
or drop-head desks. 
Small phonograph. Set of 
English dictionary, high school size, for each 
typewriter desk. Keyboard chart. Chart 
indicating parts of typewriter. 

Bookkeeping. No special equipment. 


Shorthand. Wordsign (brief forms) chart. 


Business English. Books for required and 
supplementary reading (see Business English 
Reading List). Magazines and daily news- 
papers. 


Commercial law. No special equipment. 





Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Detroit, Mich., February 22-26, 1931 

Eastern Arts Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 8th-11th 

conferences : district of 


Teachers’ second 


Orleans county, Barre no. 9, January 21st 
—_- ?>—_—_ 


The fifth annual observance of Narcotic 
Education Week will be held during February 
21st-28th. Information may be obtained from 
the World Conference on Narcotic Education, 


578 Madison avenue, New York City. 














Peed 
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Teachers Will Aid in National Survey 


The public school teachers of New York 
State are asked by the United States Govern- 
ment to answer one of the most widely dis- 
tributed questionnaires ever issued to teachers. 

The questionnaires are being circulated to 
the 848,000 teachers in the United States to 
secure data for the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers authorized by Congress. 
Leading national educational organizations 
asked for the survey in order to secure for the 
first time usable information which can be 
applied to the nationwide problems of over- 
supply of teachers. One hundred twenty-five 
teacher-training institutions out of 130 report- 
ing to the Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, indicate an oversupply of teachers 
in one or more branches of the profession. 

The direction of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers has been intrusted to 
the Office of Education, which has been given 
$200,000 to make the study. Experts under 
the supervision of Dr E. S. Evendon, associate 
director of the survey, and professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
are being brought to Washington by the federal 
bureau to perform the work, which will require 
three years. 

Educational authorities worked over the 
questionnaire for four months. They reduced 
it to the minimum number of questions, and 
clarified it for answering. Proof copies were 
used with trial groups of teachers as a final 
check before printed copies went out in January. 

The questionnaire, which has been distributed 
through state superintendents of education and 
city superintendents, asks each teacher for the 
following information: description of work, 
number of teachers in same building, class in 
school, other school responsibilities, training, 
sex, marital status, type of community, experi- 
ence, employment, salary, degrees, semester 
credits earned, if new in school, where from, 
and teaching load. 

In addition to definite data on teacher supply 
and demand, the National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers is expected to reveal how 
well qualified American teachers are for their 
work, according to the variety of work and 
variety of community and for the various 
States. 


Dr William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, says of the survey: 


The Office of Education requests the coop- 
eration of every teacher of the public school 
systems of the United States in answering the 
questionnaire. Every teacher making a prompt 
reply to the questionnaire can feel that he or 
she is contributing to the improvement of 
education’s service to the United States, and 
to the improvement of working conditions in 
the teaching profession. 


Further explanation is given by Doctor 
Evenden, who says: 

It has been claimed that the rural schools 
and the schools in the smaller towns and cities 
are forced to accept the inexperienced and the 
untrained teachers, and that as soon as the 
more capable of these gain the necessary experi- 
ence they are taken into city school systems. 
The National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers should show to what extent this is 
true, and it should also throw light upon some 
of the causes. It will show the relative salaries 
paid in the rural schools and the small villages. 
It will also show the number of grades they 
teach in the smaller schools and in the schools 
of the smaller places. 

Much constructive educational legislation has 
been passed in recent years by all of the states. 
Some of the laws passed, while well-intentioned 
by those who introduced them and by those 
who passed them, have not been constructive 
because they were not based upon accurate data. 

One of the hoped for results to be obtained 
from this supply and demand questionnaire will 
be its value to state educational leaders as a 
guide to the school legislation which, by the 
very nature of the present situation will, during 
the next five years, be larger in amount and 
more far-reaching in its results than during 
any similar period in our history. 

School administrators and state legislators, 
during this critical period of readjustment and 
increasing standards, will be vitally concerned 
with three large phases of the problem. In the 
first place, what measures can be adopted to 
maintain and increase the scope and efficiency 
of the public schools at this time? In the 
second place, what can be done to care for the 
present unemployed teachers in order to prevent 
individual suffering and a loss of professional 
morale? In the third place, what measures 
can now be taken to prevent the recurrence of 
these conditions ? 





The pupils of the East Main Street School 
of Port Jervis have started the publication of 
a newspaper known as the East Main Chatter. 
The first number is a mimeographed issue of 
twelve pages. 
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New York City Teachers 
Organize Relief Committee 

The organization of a social welfare service 
providing systematic relief to needy pupils and 
even to families is reported in an accounting 
of the school relief fund by the New York 
City board of education. Superintendent of 
Schools William J. O’Shea is general chair- 
man of the relief committee. 

Voluntary contributions from teachers made 
available $63,000 in November. Immediate 
relief work was made possible through a sum 
of $300 sent to each of the 28 district super- 
intendents of schools as the first instalment 
of a cash fund. The Bureau of Attendance 
also received an initial sum of $1000 for such 
purposes. These funds were replenished from 
time to time so that by December 13th there 
had been placed in the hands of district super- 
intendents and the Bureau of Attendance the 
sum of $22,198. 

Immediate needs were met through the pur- 
chase of 24,000 pairs of staple and durable 
shoes at factory prices at a cost of $38,312.11. 
By December 13th the Bureau of Attendance 
had delivered to pupils 16,584 pairs of shoes. 
A budget was formulated on the basis of esti- 
mated December receipts, which were expected 


to total more than $74,000. This budget 
included $24,000 for shoes; $16,000 for free 


lunches ; $24,000 for pupil and family relief, and 
$10,000 for emergencies. 
Oo 


School Life Will Report 


Federal Educational Activities 
activities of the United States 
reported in School Life, 





Educational 
Government will be 
official organ of the Office of Education, ac- 
cording to a new announced by Dr 
William John Cooper, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The periodical will also give informa- 
tion regarding the vast store of publications, 
maps, pictures and services which the Govern- 
ment has available. Reports on three national 
surveys conducted by the Office of Education 
will be published from month to month in 
School Life. They are the Land-Grant 
Scholarship Survey, the Secondary School 
Survey and the National Survey of the Edu- 
cation of Teachers. The cost of a year’s sub- 


policy 


scription is 50 cents, which should be forwarded 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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YORK 


District Superintendents 
Will Discuss Curriculum 


The program for the regional conferences of 
district superintendents of been 
announced by Ray P. Snyder, Chief of the 
Rural Education Bureau of the Department. 

In general the conferences will center about 
two topics, the curriculum and administration. 
Under the former topic there will be discus- 


schools has 


sions on the social studies for rural schools and 
on Curriculum Bulletin no. 1, the English 
by Helen H. Heyl, assistant in the 
Bureau, an 


Group, 
Rural Education address on 
“ Suggestions for a Program oi Pupil Guidance 
in Central School Districts” by Professor 
E. N. Ferriss of Cornell University, a 
maps 


prac- 
tical demonstration in selecting and 
globes by Alfred W. Abrams, Director of the 
Visual Instruction Division of the Department, 
and a report on character building in New York 
public schools by Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Edu- 
cation. 

Under the topic of administration there will 
be a report by Dr Wayne W. Soper of the 
Educational Research Division of the Depart- 
ment on the clerical duties of the district 
Superintendents and a talk by Mr Snyder on 
the responsibility in the transportation of pupils. 
A special program in rural education will be 
conducted at the Potsdam conference. 

The places and dates of the conferences are 
as follows: 


Potsdam, State Normal School Building, 
Thursday and Friday, January 15th—-16th 
Albany, State Education Building, Thursday 


and Friday, January 29th-30th 
Syracuse, Room 111, Court House, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 3d-4th 


Buffalo, State College (new), Thursday and 
Friday, February 5th-6th 
New York, McAlpin Hotel, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 10th-11th 
nee 


The School Buildings and Grounds Division 
of the Department has approved the plans for 
a new central school building at Worcester for 
which $200,000 has been appropriated. 

a 

Dr William A. Howe, Chief of the Medical 
Inspection Bureau of the Department, has been 
appointed a member of the committee on 
education of Hobart College. 


























BULLETIN TO 


Pupils’ Prose and Verse 
Published by Bronxville Board 


“By Seven Singing Willows, Being a True 
Account of the Things We Do and Feel and 
Think” is the title of a volume of prose and 
verse by pupils in the elementary grades of 
the Bronxville Public Schools. It is a volume 
of more than 100 pages and includes 40 half- 
tone illustrations representing painting and 
drawing and other work of the pupils. 

The foreword to the book explains its pur- 
pose in the following words: 

The children in our school made this book. 
They did the things that are recorded here. 
They painted and crayoned and wove. They 
wrote in their quaint, understanding way of 
earth and sky, and people and things that 
caused them wonderment and some troubling 
of the spirit. 

We have watched and guided where we 
could; striving not for perfection of form, but 
seeking to help them do better the things they 
were trying to do. 

The material for this collection has been 
chosen from those pictures, writings and illus- 
trations which seemed to possess in the greatest 
degree sincerity, simplicity and freshness of 
expression natural to children. 

Many things have been chosen because they 
mean much in achievement for the child repre- 
sented, or because they contain ideas of beauty. 

Because they were happy and wished to 
share, they wrote this book. And because we 
nourish a bit of beauty ourselves, we have 
published it. 


A. W. Poucher, Secretary 
at Oswego School, Is Dead 


Allen W. Poucher, for more than 30 years 
secretary, first to his father, the late Dr Isaac 
B. Poucher, and later to Dr James G. Riggs, 
principals of the State Normal School at 
Oswego, died on January 9, 1931. He retired 
in July 1929. 

A graduate of the normal school and of 
Cornell University, he brought a keen mind and 
an excellent judgment to the office work of the 
school. Many hundreds of graduates recall his 
kindly attitude, mature advice and sympathetic 
aid in matters which came to his desk. His 
records and reports to the State Education De- 
partment were accurate and models of neatness 
and precision, an index in this case of a noble 


character nobly lived. 
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Department Issues Manual 
on Health Education 


Health Education—A Manual of Informa- 
tion for Rural Teachers, is the title of a new 
publication of the State Education Department. 
It was prepared by the Health and Physical 
Education Division with the purpose of giving 
information regarding all phases of health 
education to the teachers in the rural schools, 
who must often be the physical educator, nurse 
and health teacher and perform other services 
that in larger schools are the responsibility of 
a number of persons. 

The bulletin is divided into three parts. The 
first part deals with health protection and gives 
activities to be performed by the teacher or by 
other adults aiding her to protect the children 
from physical harm, to discover and eliminate 
defects which interfere with physical, mental 
and moral growth and to avoid disease and 
accidents. The second part deals with health 
education and is concerned with the inculcation 
of habits of healthful living. Methods are 
suggested to develop such habits Part 3 is 
devoted to physical education and contains a 
statement of the objectives and methods of 
directing and controlling games, drills and other 
large-muscle activities of children. A _ bibliog- 
raphy and score card are included in each 
section. 

Copies of the bulletin are being distributed 
through the district superintendents of schools. 





co 


Secondary Education Trends 
Outlined in New Bulletin 


Changes that have taken place in secondary 
education in this State during the past few 
decades are outlined in a new _ publication 
of the State Education Department entitled 
Trends in Secondary Education. This bulletin 
was prepared by Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director 
of the Educational Research Division, and Dr 
Wayne W. Soper, associate in that Division. 
The bulletin emphasizes particularly secondary 
school enrolment, trends in subjects studied, 
holding power of the schools, age and grade 
placement and an analysis of costs. 


——_ O-—_ - 
An appropriation of $50,000 to purchase a 


site for a new school building was carried by 
a 5 to 2 vote on December 22d in Haverstraw. 
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Question Committees Named by Examinations Board 


Committees to prepare Regents examinations 
were appointed by the State Examinations 
Board at its meeting on December 6th in 
Albany. Those appointed follow: 

English. John B. Opdyke, chairman, English 
department, Haaren High School, New York 
City; Mrs Vernon Simmons, head, English 
department, Hamburg High School; Katherine 
E. Wheeling, assistant professor of English, 
State College for Teachers, Albany; George 
W. Norvell, State Education Department 

Latin. Joseph P. Behm, director of Latin, 
Syracuse; Charles A. Tonsor, chairman, Latin 
department, Boys High School, Brooklyn; 
Charles L. Durham, professor of Latin, Cor- 
nell University; H. G. Thompson, State Edu- 
cation Department 

Greek. Charles B. Goold, French and Greek 
master, Albany Academy; Edward Fitch, pro- 
fessor of Greek, Hamilton College; H. G. 
Thompson, State Education Department 

German. Frederick Betz, department of 
German, George Washington High School, 
New York City; Charles Holzwarth, director 
of modern languages, Rochester High Schools 
and member of faculty of Rochester Univer- 
sity; W. R. Price, State Education Department 

French. Alice M. Finn, Niagara Falls High 
School; Mrs Lucienne Olinger, Pelham High 
School; E. Margaret Grimes, professor of 
French, Elmira College; W. R. Price, State 
Education Department 

Spanish. Chester H. Stratton, assistant 
teacher of Spanish, James Monroe High 
School, New York City; Virginia B. Remer, 
South Side High School, Rockville Center; 
Clarence King Moore, professor of Romance 
languages, University of Rochester; W. R. 
Price, State Education Department 

Italian. Leonard Covello, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City; Ferdinand di 
Bartolo, Hutchinson-Central High School, 
Buffalo; W. R. Price, State Education 
Department 

Special committce for accrediting teachers 
for oral work in German. E. W. Bagster- 
Collins, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; W. R. Price, State Education Department 

Special committee for accrediting teachers 
for oral work in French. Sarah de Maupassant 
Plaisance, professor of modern languages, St 


Lawrence University; W. R. Price, State Edu- 
cation Department 

Special committee for accrediting teachers 
for oral work in Spanish. Arthur S. Patter- 
son, chairman, department of Romance lan- 
guages, Syracuse University; W. R. Price, 
State Education Department 

History. Lewis R. Mooney, head, history 
department, Utica Free Academy; Harrison C. 
Thomas, first assistant in history, Richmond 
Hill High School; Edgar Dawson, Hunter 
College, New York City; E. P. Smith, State 
Education Department 

Economics. A. L. Pugh, chairman, depart- 
ment of economics, High School of Commerce, 
New York City; Willard E. Atkins, professor 
of economics, Washington Square College, New 
York University; E. P. Smith, State Education 
Department 

Mathematics. Harry J. Connors, principal, 
Westport High School; Joseph P. McCormack, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City; Hallie S. Poole, head, mathematics de- 
partment, Lafayette High School, Buffalo; 
W. D. Carver, Cornell University; F. E. Sey- 
mour, State Education Department 

Physics. Andrew J. Burdick, Utica Free 
Academy; John Clark, Alexander Hamilton 
High School of Commerce, Brooklyn; S. R. 
Powers, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; W. W. Knox, State Education Department 

Chemistry. G. L. Fletcher, James Monroe 
High School, New York City; Norman C-. 
Paul, head, science department, East High 
School, Buffalo; B. C. Bronson, head, science 
department, State College for Teachers, 
Albany; W. W. Knox, State Education 
Department 

Physical geography. Florence Huck, Bennett 
High School, Buffalo; Grace Graham, New- 
town High School, Elmhurst; W. W. Knox, 
State Education Department 

Elementary biology. Edna Craig, Newburgh 
Free Academy; R. C. Benedict, head, science 
department, Haaren High School, New York 
City; Gertrude Douglass, State College for 
Teachers, Albany; W. W. Knox, State Edu- 
cation Department 

General science. Louis Fulton, head, science 
department, Auburn High School; R. C. Bene- 
dict, head, science department, Haaren High 
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Gerald S. Craig, 


School, New York City; 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; W. W. 
Knox, State Education Department 


Commercial subjects. (a) Charles E. Cook, 
director, commercial education, Rochester; 
Harry I. Good, head, commercial department, 
Hutchinson-Central High School, Buffalo; 
Jeanette Creekpaum, Mount Vernon High 
School; C. A. Reed, State Education Depart- 
ment 

Commercial subjects. (b) Nathaniel Altholz, 
director, commercial education, New York City; 
Blanche Lyon, Mamaroneck High School; 
Katherine Miller, head, commercial department, 
Binghamton; C. A. Reed, State Education 
Department 

Drawing. Harry Jacobs, supervisor, art 
education, Buffalo; Forrest Grant, director, 
art in high schools, New York City; Zara B. 
Kimmey, State Education Department 

Music. H. Townsend Heister, Troy High 
School; Carol M. Holland, Geneseo State 
Normal School; Russell Carter, State Educa- 
tion Department 

Comprehensive agricultural science and eco- 
Sheldon E. Brink, agricultural instruc- 
tor, Walton; Harold D. Love, agricultural 
instructor, West Winfield; FE. R. Hoskins, 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Paul Orvis, State School of Agriculture, 
Alfred; A. K. State Education 


Department 


nomics. 


Getman, 


Isabelle Bull, 
supervisor of home economics, Groton; Mrs 


Comprehensive homemaking. 


Beatrice Swetland, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics Silver Creek; Marion L. Van Liew, 
State Education Department 


Comprehensive technical. H. B. Griffiths, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Utica; 
Albert Colston, principal, Brooklyn Technical 
High School; J. J. Eaton, principal, Saunders 
Trade School, Yonkers; David H. Childs, 
principal, Buffalo Technical High School; 
William H. Dooley, principal, Textile High 
School, New York City 


Preliminary Committees 


History and geography. Charles G. Hether- 
ington, superintendent of schools, Penn Yan; 
Floyd R. Thayer, district superintendent of 
Otsego Edmeston; R. J. 


schools, county, 


Backus, superintendent of schools, Old Forge; 
B. D. McCormick, State Education Department 


Arithmetic, elementary English and spelling. 
J. H. Kingsley, Albany bureau of educational 
research; Thomas J. Wagner, principal, Croton- 
on-Hudson High School; Mark B. Furman, 
district superintendent of Monroe 
county, East Rochester; B. D. McCormick, 
State Education Department 


scho yls, 


College Graduate Professional Certificate 
Committee 


Laurence H. van den Berg, principal, New 
Paltz Normal School; Robert N. Ogden, dean 
of arts and sciences and professor of education, 
Cornell University; F. B. O’Rear, assistant 
professor of education and acting chairman of 
Teachers 

Magee, 


division of college administration, 
College, Columbia University; H. J. 
State Education Department 


Vocational Conferences 
Planned in Western New York 


Problems of guidance, industrial arts and 
vocational education will be considered at a 
series of special conferences called by Dr Lewis 
A. Wilson, Assistant Commissoner for Voca- 
tional and Extension Education, for superin- 
tendents of schools and principals of junior and 
senior high schools in western New York. 
The places and dates of the conferences and 
the topics to be discussed follow: 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 13th 
Industrial Arts, Guidance 
Technical High 3uffalo, 
March 6th 
Topics: The Technical High School, The 
Cooperative High School 


Topics : 


School, Friday, 


Seneca Vocational High School, Buffalo, Fri- 
day, March 27th 
Topics: The Industrial High School, Ap- 
prenticeship Training 
Central Continuation School, Buffalo, Friday, 
April 17th 
Topics: The 


Extension Classes 


Continuation School, Trade 
All meetings will be from 10 a. m. to 3.30 


p. m. 
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Current Books on Education 
Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the Inskeep, A. D. Child adjustment in relation GB 


State Library to growth and development. NM. 


- : . P Appleton. 1930. $3 (Scho . $2.50) 
Adler, Alfred. The education of children. pas $3 (School ed. § 
Written in a clear and nontechnical style, this 


: . . 2 2c 
N. Y. Greenberg. 1930. $3.50 handbook suggests only such measures as can be 
readily and efficiently applied to fitting the child 
naturally and normally to his place in the home, in 
the classroom and in the greater world outside. 
Both the guidance of his physical and psychical 
development and their adjustment to the conditions 
imposed by home and school are included. The 
whole subject is covered in a fashion that is clear 
and thorough. Of practical advantage to the parent 
or teacher in providing for the children’s physical 
and mental well-being in and beyond both home and 
classroom. The author, who is child psychologist 
connected with Berkeley, Calif., public schools, is 
the mother of sons to whose upbringing she has 
applied with gratifying success the principles set 
forth in her book, She has also had several years 
of classroom work with children, lending to her 
natural insight and her home experience the valuable 
information which the intelligent care of a much 
wider and more varied group must impart. Experi 


The subject of educational psychology from the 
approach of individual psychology is presented by 
the professor of psychology at the University of 
Vienna, who has had wide experience in the field of 
mental care and education of children. Some of the 
problems dealt with are concerned with the newer 
aspects of superiority striving and inferiority com 
plexes in children One of the most important 
psychological facts in human nature especially noted 
is the striving for superiority and su 

sense of inferiority is just as marked, 
development of the child is traced in 
the family and the school and at the time of adoles- 
cence. The chapter dealing with pedagogical mis 
takes will interest both parents and teachers as it 
contains suggestions for avoiding such mistakes. 








Benedict, A. E. Children at the crossroads. ence with normal, supernormal and subnormal chil- 
, Ww ¥/ re ; 93 $1.50 dren of both elementary and high school ages goes 
N. Y. Commonwealth Fund. 1930. $1. to make up her unusually rich and authoritative 
One is clearly impressed many times by the equipment, 





strategic p on which the school holds in rural 
communicies. The best trained people in the rural Kandel. I. L History of secondary educa- 
community will be found in the schools, and it is = a gre . - - . “ Es 

to them the community will look for ieadership, This tion. Boston. Houghton. 1930. $3.50 
book shows particularly well the contribution which 
a social worker who goes out into the rural com 
munity, especially trained to discover and deal with 
social problems, can make to the teacher, the child 
and the community as a whole. 

It would seem that every teacher or school person 
who sees the challenge and opportunity in school 
work, will gratefully receive this book which well 
describes the necessity of a thorough understanding 
of the school’s problems in dealing with maladjusted 


This study is the outcome of a course on the 
subject given for many years at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. It traces the changes in con- 
cepts regarding secondary education which have 
occurred since the beginnings and it analyzes in 
detail the factors that enter into the contemporary 
situation The book affords workers in the field 
of secondary education an intelligent appreciation of 
the forces that must be considered in order to con 
struct a new philosophy or a new body of principles 





children. <A real contribution to the meager litera 
ture dealing with rural social work in which interest to guide in the further reconstruction of this impor 





tar art of o on sten 
apidly being aroused. tant part of our educational system. 





St John, C. W. Educational achievement in 


relation to intelligence as shown by teach- 


Blaisdell, T. C. Ways to teach English. 
Garden City, N. Y. Doubleday. 1930. 


$2.50 ers’ marks, promotions and _ scores in 


standard tests in certain elementary 


Presents a helpful study of the fundamentals of . . a z . 
successful English teaching for teachers at all levels grades. (Harvard Studies in Education, 
n the public school system, as the principles are, = . : r..: 
he Rte poomtienlls the same for ‘primary and for volume 15) Cambridge. Harvard Univer- 
high school work. The three central ideas of the sity Press. 1930. $3.50 


volume are: teaching self-expression; teaching accu 


racy; teaching appreciation. Under each subject Defines and evaluates ability and achievement tests. 
special attention is given to measuring and testing A large number of case studies are summarized with 
ind to teaching the special topics under the generai interpretations. An attempt is made in this investi 


gation to furnish the educational implications of a 
number of questions arising, among them being the 
extent to which discrepancies between ability and 
Ericson, E. E. Teaching problems in indus- achievement occur among persons of average and 

inferior ability and whether potential genius might 


trial arts. Peoria, Ill. Manual Arts Press. be lost to the world through faults in education. 
1930. $3 


Teachers of manual and industrial arts subjects 


divisions. 


Proctor, W. M. & Ricciardi, Nicholas, eds. 


are he mind of the author as he presents his eo : d . “ape 
ee ie Coe wih tee aecliame aed Pn ee “4 The Junior high school, its organization 

cedures. Sections of the book are - erned with and administration. Stanford University, 

methods o aching 1 ss lanning, lass = oop a . ie - 

ton ~~ i dis¢ isiime, canipenent “anil Calif. Stanford University Press. 1930. 

supplies, texthooks, shop accidents and their prever $3 

tion, occupational information and subject matter i 

and courses of study. The shop teacher, his training This contribution comes from California. where the e¢ 9 
and tenure and the scope of his service, receive junior high school is recognized as an integral unit 

detailed treatment. Teachers in service and teachers of the secondary schools. It is a symposium volume 

in training will find material in the book that is in which about 30 school executives take part. The 

suggestive in handling the work of the school shop author of each chapter of the volume was selected 

nd in meeting its specific situations upon the recommendation of school administrators 





stn aed 
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having junior high schools in charge. Practically 
all the problems that arise in connection with the 
organization and administration of this type of schoo! 
heve received the careful attention of the contribu 
tors. The questions of faculty, marks and promo- 
tion, making the curriculum, ability grouping, guid 
1 t, directed study, student self 
vision of instruction, and other 

used for special study. A 
4 “published and unpul 

ture of the past six 










itera 


religion with eight year olds. N. Y. Holt. 


1930. $2.50 


Everyone who recalls his own Sunday School days 
with their lesson leaflets, golden-text cards, sunbeam 
songs and their emphasis zation which 
rendered lil nd pl 1 of the most 
i ad this book 
> than a little 

ac int of what happened 
lass at the School of Religion 









seminary 


gists will find it a sincere 
f an experiment in democratic, 
child-centered educ n. Here are real children, 
juarreling, fighting, discussing everything from frogs 
} building up an attitude toward 
increasing control of behavior. Every 
ols will profit by a reading 
for the vital picture of 











to God and gradually 
life and 
worker in progressive s 








of this b 

h but also for the way in 
le re Psychologists and research 

workers will v € is record for the glimpse it gives 

of a world beyor nd und their sometimes limited 


and naive dissections of isolated learning situations, 
the world in which real children live, move and have 


their being. 


Growth of Hornell Schools 
Described in Booklet 
A 32-page booklet entitled Ten Years of 
Progress in the Public Schools in the City of 
Hornell, New York, has been issued by the 
board of education to show to the citizens of 
Hornell the growth of the public schools during 
the past decade. Pictures and descriptions of 
the buildings are followed by statements of 
the work being done in vocational education, 
standard tests and measurements, health educa- 
tion and other phases of the school program. 
The report points out that whereas in 1920 
the value of the school property was $355,000, 
the value of the school property now is 
$1,405, 176.20. 


——_O———— 


The Kings Park Central School, erected at 
a cost of $250,000, was dedicated on December 
18th. Among the speakers were Superintendent 
Leonard J. Smith of the third supervisory 
district of Suffolk county; John J. Mack, prin- 
cipal of the school; and Burton H. Belknap 
Division of the 


of the Rural Education 


Department. 


Continuation Schools Help 
Unemployed Young Persons 
A scholarship fund which will provide $6 
a week for young persons temporarily unem- 
ployed during the period in which they are 
enrolled for training in one of the New York 
City continuation schools has been made avail- 
able by the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, an 
outside organization cooperating with the New 
York City board of education 
New York City 


offering industrial and commercial courses for 


Several of the 
continuation schools are 
young persons 18 to 30 years of age who are 
temporarily out of employment. Continuation 
schools are also providing, in cooperation with 
settlement houses and other agencies, vocational 
guidance service for unemployed persons. 


Death Claims W. A. Cornish, 
Normal School Instructor 


William A. Cornish, who for 38 years was 
a member of the faculty of the Cortland State 
Normal School, died on January 3d at his home 


in Cortland. He retired in 1929. He was 
widely known and held in high esteem by 
students and fellow teachers. More than 30 
years ago Mr Cornish wrote the following 
definition of a normal school: 


A normal school is one that undertakes to 
prepare teachers for the public schools and 
which therefore, with due comprehension of 
the aim and needs of those schools, seeks to 
provide its students with the instruction, facili- 
ties for work and study, and to surround them 
with the influences that will fit them for that 
work in respect to knowledge, power and char- 
acter, by securing them in the possession of 

1 Broad, accurate, thorough scholarship, and 
scholarly tastes and the scholarly spirit 

2 Such grasp of the principles of education 
and sound method that they shall be quick to 
see and skilled to meet the needs of their pupils 
of whatever sort 

3 Such creed of life, faithfully realized in 
living, that their life and example shall be a 
powerful influence in producing in their pupils 
sound character and good citizenship 


The expenditure of $175,000 for a central 
school at Gorham and for an elementary school 
at Stanley was approved by a vote of 201 to 64 
at a meeting of the Seneca-Gorham Central 
School District on December 12th. 
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